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President’s Message 


It is with a feeling of pleasant 
anticipation that I look forward 
to our annual meeting at Colo- cog 
rado Springs to be held at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, June 29 
through July 3, 1954. I know 
that all who attend will thor- 
oughly enjoy the hotel, the town 
and the region. Our program 
should be an interesting one. 
Elsewhere in this issue of the 
JOURNAL you will find the 
program as it now stands, and 
there may be a few changes by 
the time of the meeting. 


Parental Liability 


You will note in the tentative 
program that among the topics 
to be discussed are parents’ lia- 
bility for the damage done by 
their children, and the so-called 
comic books. Both of these 
topics are sure to stir up lively conversation pro and con. 

There are many who feel that to pass laws holding parents 
responsible for the misdeeds of their children is in derogation of 


-their rights under the common law and that those rights are in- 


telligent rights—that they hold a parent liable for damage done by 
the wrongful act of his child only if there is knowledge and con- 
donation of his behavior over a period of time; that to hold a parent 
liable when he is in utter ignorance of the acts of his child is unfair. 

Others there are who argue that to pass a law requiring par- 
ents to pay for the damage done by the wrongful acts of their 
children would strengthen a decaying moral fiber and make parents 
more aware of their responsibility in rearing their children and of 
their responsibility to the comunity at large. They would argue that 
passage of such a law would be an intelligent use of the police 
powers of the State and that in the current state of moral unrest 
and increasing crime it is not only intelligent but also necessary. 
These arguments point to brisk discussion. 


Comics 


Concerning the matter of what are whimsically called “comic 
books,” it seems to me that never in the history of our Country has 
there been such a gigantic misnomer as in this case. There is, of 
course, nothing comic about the millions of publications filled with 
tales of horror, sadism, masochism, sex, crime and delinquency ; 
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on the other hand, many of the comic magazines are wholesome 
and good. It is a matter of degree. Nor do the trashy comics always 
have an apparent ill effect. If they did, we might find every child 
who reads a comic becoming delinquent. Probably more important 
than the comic pictures are the living motion pictures of father 
and mother in the home of a child from day to day. Yet trashy 
comics are of great enough importance to warrant strong action to 
—" the type of comic that is found on so many newsstands 
ay. 
Parental liability and comics are only two of the subjects on 
the program. There are many others. High on the list for discus- 
sion, for example, is the often discussed, never solved, and always 
important subject of publicity of names and pictures of juvenile 
delinquents. Still another topic that promises to produce thought 
is that of runaway children and the expense involved in returning 
them to their homes. 
Voice Of Authority 


It is quite noticeable that there are many today who take it 
upon themselves to be self-appointed spokesmen on all kinds of 
matters—politics, morals, human behavior, delinquency. These 
spokesmen include psychiatrists, social workers and many others. 
Surely juvenile court judges who daily face all kinds of domestic 
and youth problems firsthand have much to offer and have a voice 
that should be heard. In the history of America, lawyers and the 
judiciary have long been leaders in all the aforementioned areas 
as well as in many other fields. This is no time for releasing that 
leadership. Unless we assume this role we shall find ourselves 
Charlie McCarthys to the field of social welfare. For this reason I 
should like to enter a plea for a strong National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges supported by all its members. 

It is regrettable that the Children’s Bureau, with knowledge of 
our conference in Colorado Springs, felt that its meeting in Wash- 
ington could be scheduled at no other time than one which conflicts 
with our meeting. Many judges have written to me strongly pro- 
testing this action of the Bureau. It has also been pointed out that 
no presently active juvenile court judge has been named as speaker 
on the program in Washington. The conflict has even been given 
publicity in several newspapers which have raised the question of 
the wisdom and judgment of having scheduled a meeting in Wash- 
ington at a time when the very persons who perhaps have most to 
do with delinquency would either be unable to attend or would have 
to miss another important meeting with their fellow judges to do 
So. 


I am very happy to say that the Children’s Bureau, aware of 
this unfortunate situation, wishes to do everything in its power 
to help correct it, and has offered to obtain funds with which to 
meet the additional expenses of a number of outstanding leaders 
who are officers or members of the Executive Committee of the 
National Council and are desirous of attending both conferences. 


Philip B. Gilliam 
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Tentative Program 


Seventeenth Annual Conference 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE COURT JUDGES 


Colorado Springs, Colorado June 29- July 3, 1954 
Tuesday, June 29 
5:00 P.M. Executive Committee meeting 
Wednesday, June 30 
9:00 - 10:00 A.M. Registration 
10:00 A.M. - 12:30 P.M. General Session 
Welcome: 


Hon. Philip B. Gilliam, Denver 

Hon. Charles J. Simon, Colorado Springs 

Greetings: 

Hon. Dan Thornton, Governor of 
Colorado 

Key Note Address: 

Hon. William B. McKesson, Los 
Angeles, California 


12:30 P.M. Ladies—Luncheon and style show at 
swimming pool. 
2:00 - 5:00 PM. General Session 


Hon. Donald E. Long, Portland, 
Oregon, presiding. 
WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES 
IT MAKE? 
1. Horror Comics, Obscene Literature. 
Dr. Richard Van Saun, 
Colorado College, member American 
Psychological Association 
2. Newspaper Publicity. 
Open Forum 
3. Juvenile Records and The Armed 
Services. 
Open Forum 


Thursday, July 1 


10:00 A.M. - 12:30 P.M. General Session 
Hon. Chris Barnette, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, presiding. 
Address: 
Dr. Harrison A. Dobbs, Louisiana State 
University, School of Social Work, 
Louisiana Youth Commission. 
Standards for Specialized Courts 
Dealing with Children 
Open Forum 

Afternoon and evening Trip to Cripple Creek, Colorado. 
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Friday, July 2 


10:00 A.M. - 12:30 P.M. General Session 


2:00 - 5:00 P.M. 


7:30 P.M. 


10:00 A.M 


Hon. Walter Scott Criswell, 
Jacksonville, Florida, presiding. 

Idea Exchange 

At this session an opportunity will be 
given for the delegates to exchange case 
histories of interest, local plans and pro- 
cedures which have been used in help- 
ing children in trouble, stories and ex- 
amples of court work which have had 
significant meaning for the child in- 
volved and other related matters. 

The Problem of the Small Juvenile Court 
Hon. Venable Vermont, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 

General Session 

Address: 

Dr. Kenneth J. Loder, Colorado Springs 
Child Guidance Clinic. 

Review of Recent Important Decisions 
Affecting Juvenile Courts. 

Arthur H. Bernstone, Legal Advisor, 
Denver Juvenile Court. 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Hon. George W. Smyth, White Plains, 
New York 

Principles of the Juvenile Court 

Hon. Walter H. Beckham, Miami, 
Florida 

Annual Banquet 

Address: Hon. Mortimor Stone, Chief 
Justice, Colorado Supreme Court 


Saturday, July 3 


Business Meeting 

Hon. Philip B. Gilliam, Denver, 
presiding. 

Reports of Committees 
Resolutions 

Election of Officers 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


President Gilliam has appointed the following conference 


committees : 


Program Committee 


HARRY W. LINDEMAN, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Newark, New Jersey, chairman; GLENN D. COGSWELL, 


Juvenile Court of 


Shawnee County, Topeka, Kansas; PAUL A. 


MARTINEAU, Juvenile Court of Nueces County, Corpus Christi, . 
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Texas; JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, JR., Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court of Richmond, Virginia; CHARLES J. SIMON, 
El Paso County Court, Colorado Springs, Coloradec; VENABLE 
VERMONT, Children’s Court for Spartanburg County, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; PHILIP B. GILLIAM, ex officio. 


Arrangements Committee 
(all Colorado judges) 
CHARLES J. SIMON, Colo- 

rado Springs, chairman; HO- 
WARD ASHTON, Boulder; 
JOHN DOOLEY, Greeley; C. A. 
FREDERICKSON, Canon City; 
VINCENT H. RYAN, Cripple 
Creek; HARRY R. SAYRE, 
Trinidad; PHILIP B. GIL- 
LIAM, ex officio. 


Resolutions Committee 


JOHN J. KENNEY, Chil- 
dren’s Court of Milwaukee Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, chairman; BUR- 
RELL W. BARKER, Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court 
of Hamilton County, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee; EDITH H. 
COCKRILL, Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia; WIL- 
LIAM H. HENCHEY, Fourth 
District Court of Eastern Mid- 
ilesex, Woburn, Massachusetts; ‘ 
WILLIAM B. McKESSON, Su- CHARLES J. SIMON 
perior Court, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; GEORGE W. SMYTH, Children’s Court of Westchester 
County, White Plains, New York. 


Nominations Committee 

CHRIS BARNETTE, Juvenile Court for the Parish of Caddo, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, chairman; PAUL W. ALEXANDER. Court 
of Common Pleas, Division of Domestic Relations and Juvenile 
Court, Toledo, Ohio; WALTER H. BECKHAM, Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Court of Dade County, Miami, Florida. 

Committee On Time And Place 

DONALD E. LONG, Domestic Relations Department of the 
Fourth Judicial District Circuit Court of Oregon, Portland, chair- 
man; LEO B. BLESSING, Juvenile Court for the Parish of Or- 
leans, New Orleans, Louisiana; EDITH H. COCKRILL, Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia; JOHN J. CONNELLY, Juvenile 
Court of Boston, Massachusetts; HAROLD D. LUTZ, County Court 
of Jefferson County, Golden, Colorado; GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


¥ 
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Housing The Spirit 
By WILLIAM B.McKESSON, Judge 
Juvenile Court for Los Angeles County, California 


Address delivered at the dedication of Los Angeles County’s 
Juvenile Court Building, February 15, 1954. 


Although the juvenile court has been an integral part of the 
judicial system of California for fifty years, this is the first time 
in that half century that any county in the State has erected a 
building exclusively to serve that court. The people of this great 
county may take justifiable pride that by their vote and under the 
leadership of the board of supervisors and the members of the 
probation committee, a new, permanent and adequate home is to 
be afforded the department of the Superior Court that deals ex- 
clusively with the children and youth of Los Angeles County. 


Growth of the Court 

This building is designed and built to house the six courts 
which now constitute Department 57 of our Superior Court. De- 
partment 58, located in the Hall of Justice, will continue for the 
time being as a juvenile court department; and juvenile court 
jurisdiction is now being exercised by Superior Court departments 
in Long Beach and Santa Monica. Undoubtedly, the passage of time 
and the continued growth of population in our county will necessi- 
tate the establishing of juvenile courts in other parts of the county; 
but the structure being dedicated here today, it is contemplated, 
will suffice to meet the needs of the juvenile court at the county 
seat for many years to come. 

What I have said will indicate that the juvenile court is not a 
separate court; that it is a department of the Superior Court. The 
question is raised as to why there should be a separate court build- 
ing for hearing the cases under the Juvenile Court Act. The answer 
to that very proper question is that when the Superior Court is 
sitting in special session as a juvenile court it is performing judi- 
cial duties under a philosophy, procedure and policy entirely dif- 
ferent than those of any other court proceeding. 

The volume of business handled by this department of the 
court in the last two years increased more than twice as much on 
a percentage basis as the volume of all other departments of the 
Superior Court together! 12,667 cases were handled by this depart- 
ment last year, making it the largest juvenile court in the world. 
This workload alone may have justified a separate court building; 
but I believe there were even more cogent reasons which motivated 
those working in the field of youth service in this county to press 
for a separate court building. 


Need for Separate Court 
Those reasons deal with the differences of philosophy, pro- 
cedure and policy between this court and others. This is not the 
time nor the place for an extended discussion of those differences, 
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but an enumeration of some of them will suffice to emphasize why 
those dealing with the problems of youth are so grateful for this 
edifice and have such high hopes for its advantageous use. 

The Legislature of this State, in 1903, passed our first juvenile 
court act, following the lead set in 1899 by Cook County, Illinois, 
and the State of Ohio in 1901. California thus became the third 
State to recognize the need for and advantage to be gained by a 
special forum for cases involving minor persons. After a half 
century of exverience under this system, we can assess its value. 

The reason for the establishment of juvenile courts was not 
to “coddle” youthful offenders, but to protect them. A committee of 
the Chicago Bar Association recommended the establishment of 
such a court following a study of the jail population of Chicago 
which exposed the vicious and degrading conditions to which ado- 
lescent boys and girls were subjected by being imprisoned with 
older and more hardened criminals. Neither the members of that 
committee, nor those who have devoted themselves to serving 
juvenile courts since that time, intended that youth should not be 
held accountable for their misdeeds. 


Philosophy of the Court 


All the research I have made on the subject disclosed to me 
that those who initiated and supported the juvenile court move- 
ment never intended that youth should “go unpunished” for their 
transgressions. The difference in philosophy between the judgment 
in a juvenile court and that in a criminal court was in the ultimate 
end to be served—for society as well as for the offender. A cen- 
tury of experience in America prior to 1899 had proved that merely 
punishing adolescents by imprisonment, with little or no attempt 
to segregate them from adults more steeped in criminal habits, only 
increased the criminal population. It was demonstrated that such 
adolescents came out of prison more cunning, more conniving and 
more hardened to criminality than they were when they entered. 
Youth could be saved from criminal careers, it was felt, if special 
courts were established to work with them, teaching, counselling 
and guiding. 

This discovery led to the belief that if America were ever to 
minimize her criminal population, something had to be done to 
afford the opportunity to wayward youth to be reformed. Thus it 
was that reform schools came into being as places of confinement 
where youth could be separated from adults and where the first be- 
ginnings could be made toward rehabilitating those who had vio- 
lated the law. It was because mere segregation was not enough that 
the juvenile court was devised so that the judge before whom a 
culprit appeared in answer to the processes of the law, could deal 
with him as an individual, measuring his needs and disabilities, 
mental or physical or emotional, in order to prescribe a plan or 
program that could best fit that individual. 


These courts became more interested in “why” the child or 
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youth had comitted the offense than in “what” the offense was, in 
order that, knowing the cause of misconduct, they might better 
prescribe a remedy. These courts recognized that society also need- 
ed protection and was better served by affording “individual treat- 
ment” to youthful offenders than by meting out “cash register 
justice” by which every offender was given the same “punishment” 
or “sentence” with the judge merely punching a key labeled “rob- 
bery,” “burglary,” “rape,” “assault,” and having the length of the 
offender’s term appear on the register. 


Rapid Spread 


That this philosophy was sound and in accord with the think- 
ing of the people was proved by the rapid spread of the juvenile 
court movement throughout America. 

Within five years after Cook County, Illinois, set up a juvenile 
court, ten States had such courts; after ten years, these courts were 
to be found in 20 States; by 1914, 30 States had them; and in 1928, 
all but two States (Wyoming and Maine) had juvenile courts (and 
these States now have a form of special procedure for youth). Un- 
doubtedly the fact that such a judicial innovation spread across the 
Nation in the short span of 30 years evinces the deep and sincere 
desire of citizens everywhere to see that children have the best. 


Advantages of Separate Courts 


The differences between juvenile courts and other courts make 
it highly desirable that the juvenile court should be removed from 
other courts, so that those who deal with it may readily understand 
that there is a fundamental difference between a proceeding in this 
court and that in other courts. Jurors, newspaper representatives, 
attorneys and the public who work in the criminal courts become 
used to the language, procedure and philosophy of those courts and 
it is very hard for them to accept or understand the difference be- 
tween the two kinds of courts. A complete physical separation of 
the court facilities will enable us here in this county to emphasize 
and clarify the different philosophies that exist between the juve- 
nile court and other courts. 

Another advantage of a separate court building results from 
the use of a different precedure. In order to make the proceedings 
understandable to the children and youth who come before the 
juvenile court, the proceedings are much more informal than in 
other courts. The technical rules of evidence, the ponderous and 
often stilted language used in most courts, the austere pomp rightly 
found in other courts—all these indicia of a “court” are missing 
or greatly relaxed in a juvenile court. This is not because of a de- 
sire to lessen respect for “the court” but in order to establish an 
understanding and workable relationship between the minor and 
the court. 

Here the boy or girl is coming to court to have the court decide 
whether or not there is legal need for the court to become the 
guardian of the minor. Once the court determines that such a need 
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does exist, it is of the utmost importance that the relationship be- 
tween court and child be one of trust, understanding and respect. 
This relationship is a continuing one, as long as the court believes 
there is need for supervision or help to enable the minor to meet 
or overcome his difficulties. The probation officer acts as the arm 
of the court in carrying out its directions, and the juvenile must 
learn to obey and rely upon him as the representative of the court. 


The Juvenile Judge 


The judge of the juvenile court is more than an adjudicator 
of facts and law. He has responsibility for assisting and encourag- 
ing others in planning programs and projects to aid the young 
people in the community to meet the stresses and tensions of living 
in this changing world. Children and youth are dependent upon 
the adults who surround them, and the judge of the juvenile court 
must urge and stimulate the home, the school, the church and the 
community to work together in the important task of building a 
future generation. Around this court building, much of the won- 
derful work now being done and to be done in the future in behalf 
of youth should center. 

A prominent druggist has estimated that 19 million people in 
America each night take some kind of sleeping pills in order to get 
their rest. We are living in a changing world. It’s not only the 
atomic age, it’s the aspirin age. Adults on every hand are develop- 
ing neuroses, psychoses, ulcers and insomnia. The children of today 
are affected by the emotional, physical and economic stresses under 
which their parents are living; and future generations will reflect 
these stresses and tensions unless we minister wisely and well to 
these sick children. This court, located here as part of a county 
facility where delinquent, dependent and neglected children can 
be served, can render more effective service than has been possible, 
even though our population continues to impose greater burdens 
upon the court. 

What I have said heretofore has dealt largely with that group 
of young people who come to the juvenile court because of their 
own delinquent conduct. Such cases comprise about two-thirds of 
the work of this court. The other third of the court’s attention is 
absorbed by the class of boys and girls who are called dependent or 
neglected—young people who are brought to the court because of 
what someone has done to them, or has failed to do for them. This 
group alone presents, in my opinion, sufficient reason for having 
a separate juvenile court building. 

Since its inception in 1903, when the distinguished jurist and 
American, the Honorable Curtis D. Wilbur, became the first judze 
of the juvenile court in Los Angeles County, this court has been 
in close proximity to the criminal courts. Since 1925 the juvenile 
court has been on the 8th floor of the present Hall of Justice. All 
the other courts on that floor are criminal courts. It has never 
seemed just or proper for the court that deals with dependent and 
neglected children to be part of the criminal court setup of this 
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county. These boys and girls, and the doctors, ministers, counselors, 
teachers, parents and public who deal with them, will no longer 
have to experience the pang they have felt in the past when bring- 
ing these neglected and dependent youngsters into the atmosphere 
of a criminal proceeding. 


Dedication 


They say a city or a county has no heart—only buildings and 
streets and structures; but today we are dedicating something 
more than this structure built of concrete, steel and stone. Through 
this edifice which shall be the seat of juvenile justice we are dedi- 
cating ourselves and future generations to building strong Ameri- 
can citizens out of the young people who have business with the 
courts of this Country. 


“A builder builded a temple; “None knew of the unceasing effort, 
Wrought it with care and skill; None knew of the marvellous plan. 
Pillars and groins and arches For the temple the mother builded 
Were fashioned to meet his will. Was not seen by the eyes of man. 

“Men said, when they saw it’s beauty, “Gone is the builder’s temple, 

‘It will never know decay. Crumbled into dust; 

Great is thy skill, O builder, Pillars and groins and arches 
It will live for aye.’ Food for consuming rust. 

“A mother builded a temple, “But the beautiful unseen temple 
Wrought it with skill and care, Will endure while the ages roll; 
Building each pillar with patience. For the temple the mother builded 
Laying each stone with care. Was a child’s immortal soul.” 


Basic Structure Of Children’s Services 


In Michigan 


A Review of the Book by Maxine Boord Virtue. 


391 pp. Ann Arbor, Michigan, American Judicature Society, 1953 
$5. Reprinted from Focus, May 1954. 


My State is fortunate in having been chosen as the subject of 
Maxine Virtue’s report, Basic Structure of Children’s Services in 
Michigan. I know no other such study of children’s services in an- 
other State, and it doubtless deserves the accolade given it by Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of the Supreme Court of New Jersey: 


The only regret I have concerning this book is that its tithe may lead 
many to suppose that it is of interest only to Michigan. This would be un- 
fortunate because, as some of the author’s advisors have well stated, what she 
has said of Michigan is largely true of New York or New England—or even 
of England. This is the first work to treat of children, even in a single State, 
in the entirety of their relation to the law instead of piecemeal in relation to 
individual agencies, and to do so with an eye constantly on the realities of the 
law in action.* 


The report provides the following useful tools for dealing with 


*cf. Juvenile Court Judges Journal, April 1953, pp. 19-21. 
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the problems of children in our State: 1. a comprehensive list of 
public and private agencies which have been developed to meet the 
needs of Michigan children; 2. an excellent reference work on how 
these services have developed in all their various complexities; 
3. a good description of the specific function of each children’s 
agency, public and private, and the particular types of problems 
which the agency regards as its responsibility; 4. a statement of 
the areas of conflict and overlapping between public and private 
agencies dealing with children; 5. a definition of those services 
which are weak or nonexistent. 


Reference Value 


As a reference work on existing services, the report is super- 
lative. No one previously has been brave enough to seek to state in 
one volume the intricacies of the relationships between the circuit 
court in divorce matters and the probate and juvenile courts in 
handling delinquent and neglected children and their joint and 
separate relationships to both public and private child care 
agencies. For students of social work and law, Miss Virtue’s work 
will be invaluable. For professional people working constantly in 
the field, it will be an accurate, well-indexed and authoritative 
resource. 


No book of this kind could be written, no matter how impar- 
tial and dispassionate the author, without touching on some areas 
of opinion where controversy rages. The report’s primary contri- 
bution as a guide to the future is its clear indication of the need 
for an integrated family court. Certainly no layman who reads 
through the sections which deal with the conflict of jurisdiction 
between our juvenile court, with its jurisdiction over crimes com- 
mitted by adults against children, and the circuit court, with its 
jurisdiction over divorce and paternity cases, can fail to come 
quickly to the conclusion that something needs to be done to simpli- 
fy our Michigan system. Miss Virtue seems to favor an integrated 
court setup as a division of the circuit court. Offhand, I am in- 
clined to believe that statutory and constitutional changes creat- 
ing separate family courts, at least in the more populous areas of 
our State, would be a sounder solution. 


Administrative Functions 


The second area of controversy concerns the administrative 
functions of Michigan courts in dealing with children. Here, I 
think, Miss Virtue exhibits a good deal of impartiality between the 
legal advocate and the social worker, one of whom would limit the 
court to a legal decision based on a set of facts on a given date, and 
the other hold that a court charged with jurisdiction over a child 
should have all the tools—administrative, probation and casework 
services—necessary to achieve a desired result in that child’s life. 
In the section dealing with humanized courts, Miss Virtue provides 
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some intelligent comment on the controversy, which has been car- 
ried on with much talk and little understanding: 

The desire to excise all administrative activities from courts may have 
some basis in lay misapprehension as to the ability of judicial tribunals to 
take cognizance of developing social mores. The idea that courts are not 
equipped to deal constructively with human problems ignores major develop- 
ments in legal philosophy and practices which have resulted, during the last 
fifty years, in a widespread humanizing of the judicial process. The juvenile 
court movement itself, in fact, is one facet in this development. 

The third area of controversy which I would like to note deals 
with the problem of maintaining the constitutional and legal rights 
of a child while dealing with him in a humanized court. Very 
properly, to my mind, Miss Virtue points out that the wide discre- 
tion given us by our Juvenile Code in dealing with the lives of chil- 
dren has on occasion resulted in abuse of their freedom which 
would not be sanctioned in other courts. The Michigan Supreme 
Court has gone far in upholding the authority of the juvenile courts 
in their parental relationship to the child and thereby freed juvenile 
court judges of the technical restrictions imposed by constitutional 
and criminal court procedure. Whatever arguments may be given 
for this paternalism, it should certainly not extend to holding chil- 
dren in detention without hearings or to committing or convicting 
children without notice to their parents. 


Use Of Unofficial Hearing 


One of Miss Virtue’s arguments with which I think most juve- 
nile court authorities will disagree concerns the use of the un- 
official hearing. In effect, she seems to feel that unless the court 
has before it sufficient evidence to warrant its taking formal 
jurisdiction, its intervention in a child’s case in an unofficial way 
is totally unauthorized. Experience tells us that many times socially 
desirable treatment plans can be worked out by agreement between 
the complaining party, the parents, the child and the court at an 
unofficial hearing. Clearly, the Michigan Juvenile Code considers 
our juvenile courts as working in the general field of prevention of 
delinquency. Where such hearings result in consent of all parties, 
and the plan of treatment of the child is carried out under the legal 
authority of the parent, I can see a great deal of good in the juve- 
nile court’s lending its backing to the hearing and the plan; and I 
can see no good resulting from the court’s feeling required to take 
formal jurisdiction and make a formal record of each minor trans- 
gression. 

Readers from other States will find their problems mirrored 
in Miss Virtue’s discussion of Michigan’s system. And unless you 
are satisfied that your own State has satisfactority licked the 
problem of the mentally ill child, and the problem of the neglected 
child and the problem of the delinquent child, I commend it to your 
attention. 


George Edwards 
Judge, Juvenile Division 
Wayne County Probate Court, Detroit 


| 
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Speaking Of Judges .... 

California 

WILLIAM B. NEELEY, a graduate of the Colorado Law 
School, who for many years was public defender of Los Angeles 
County until his appointment to the Superior Court in 1949, has 
been elected to serve with Judge McKesson as full-time juvenile 
court judge. 

MILTON D. SAPIRO of San Francisco left the juvenile court 
in January 1954, being elected presiding judge of the Superior 
Court. His successor on the juvenile bench is MELVIN D. 


CRONIN, who served as a member of the Legislature for several 
terms. 


Colorado 


PRESIDENT GILLIAM has been in much demand as com- 
mencement speaker. The Albuquerque Tribune reports his address 
to an audience of 6,000 at the graduation exercises of Albuquerque 
High School: “Sometimes it seems hard for a judge to be friendly,” 
he began, adding that spending so much of his life dealing with 
people in trouble, it seemed extra fine to be addressing a group 
that had done so well. He dwelled on the serious aspects of friend- 
liness in life. 

“‘We need to be kind to people. I don’t know why we hurt each 
other as much as we do. We don’t need a new political or economic 
system. We need new people who are willing to help each other and 
treat each other with dignity. ... Teaching will be the light that 
failed unless we can teach people to live with each other.” 

Judge Gilliam said that in spite of his position, he feels the 
more he sees of people, the better he finds them becoming. 

Florida 


The Miami Herald for May 9, 1954, carried a full-page article 
in the Sunday Magazine concerning the Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court of Dade County (W. H. Beckham, judge), which it 
described as “‘one of the Nation’s finest law-empowered watchdogs 
and disciplinarians of juvenile morals.” 

The report stated that, while juvenile delinquency is on the 
upsweep in other areas, here it is actually on the decrease, when 
Miami’s fast-growing population is considered. 

“With modest understatement, Judge Beckham said, ‘I feel 
that whatever success I may have had as a juvenile judge may be 
ascribed in large measure to humanizing my court procedure and 
recognizing emotional and psychological factors in dealing with 
parents and children.’ ” 

The article noted one paradox of delinquency: that “while it 
is true that a good many of Dade County’s delinquents come from 
homes strifetorn with marital unrest and poor economic conditions, 
an alarming number come from homes where there is ample pro- 
vision of love, comfort, luxury and religious training.’”’ No economic 
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- social family group is impervious to the creeping, unnoticed 
isease. 

Illustrating the article were numerous pictures of court and 
detention home activities and procedures. 
Illinois 

STANLEY THOMAS, County Court of Sangamon County, 
Springfield, and GUS T. GREANIAS, County Court of Macon 
County, Decatur, have been designated official delegates of the 
Illinois County and Probate Judges’ Association to the Colorado 
Springs Conference of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 
Massachusetts 


JOHN J. CONNELLY plays himself, the presiding judge of 
Boston’s juvenile court, in “Five Bridges to Cross,” Universal 
International. 

- WILLIAM B. HENCHEY of Woburn, a member of the board 
of directors for miany years, was recently elected to the presidency 
of the Irish Charitable Society. 

Michigan 

GEORGE EDWARDS, probate judge in charge of juvenile 
court, has been appointed to fill a vacancy in the Wayne County 
Circuit Court. 

Succeeding him as juvenile court judge is NATHAN J. KAUF- 
MAN, a veteran of 25 years in the practice of law. Judge Kaufman 
served previously as assistant prosecutor in charge of civil rights 
and labor cases, and as judge of the court of common pleas. 

New Jersey 

MORRIS E. BARISON, who recently succeeded DAVID A. 
NIMMO as judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Hudson County, Jersey City, will join the group attending the In- 
ternational Congress of Juvenile Court Judges in Brussels. 

DAVID A. NIMMO will attend the Colorado Springs confer- 
ence. 

New York 

The Buffalo Exchange Club prepresented its annual Golden 
Deeds Award to Children’s Court Judge VICTOR B. WYLEGALA 
in recognition of his “willingness to give unstintingly of his time 
and effort in service to others.” President Edward A. Waters 
presented the award, a bronze placque given for “meritorious 
service to the comunity” at a luncheon in the Hotel Statler, attend- 
ed by about 135 persons. Four speakers traced Judge Wylegala’s 
personal and community life. 

DONALD F. BOYLE, Children’s Court of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, died in Amsterdam, New York, on March 28. 

GEORGE W. SMYTH, Children’s Court of Westchester Coun- 
ty, writes: 

“The return of runaway children who have gone to other 
States from their home State has engaged the interest of the 
National Council from its very inception; and various efforts have 
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been made to get an act passed by Congress which would make 
suitable provision for the return of runaways under Federal aus- 
pices and through the use of Federal funds. Up to date, nothing has 
been accomplished although many years have passed. 

“Recently, we had a boy in this State who had been committed 
to the New York State Agricultural and Industrial School while 
under 16 years of age. Subsequently I received word from Hon. 
Mattie Farmer, judge of the juvenile court at Orlando, Florida, 
that he had been picked up there in the company of two adults and 
was being held as a vagrant awaiting the advice of this court. Ob- 
viously, he had run away from the State School. I have no funds, 
and Florida refused to appropriate funds for his return here. I 
took the matter up with our welfare officials and finally with the 
New York State Commissioner of Social Welfare, Commissioner 
Houston, and still later with Governor Dewey. The net result is 
that I have been assured by Commissioner Houston that the matter 
will receive the consideration of the Council of State Governments. 

“This, then, seems to me to represent the first concerted effort 
on the part of the States to control this situation, and it would be 
gratifying to me if the case which I called to the attention of the 
State officials here should result finally in solving this trouble- 
some problem. 

“In addition, our Assemblyman, Malcolm Wilson, has intro- 
duced in the New York State Legislature, an amendment to Section 
434 of the Social Welfare Law. This section authorizes a represen- 
tative of the State Training School to take into custody anywhere 
within the State a boy who has run away from that school, but it 
does not authorize him to go outside the State; and the Attorney 
General has ruled that an official of the State School may not 
journey to another State for the purpose of taking into custody an 
escapee and returning him to the New York State School. I have 
not seen the amendment, but I presume it provides for the use of 
State funds and for practical means of bringing about the return 
of runaways.” 

In the New York Law Journal for April 21, 1954, DUDLEY 
F. SICHER presents a review of “Successful Management of 
Matrimonial Cases” by Howard Hilton Spellman, published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1954. 

Judge Sicher’s introduction states: “This is a comprehensive, 
clearly written, authentic and novel book, which uniquely combines 
a detailed chart of the successive legal steps in various forms of 
matrimonial controversies with an enlightened exposition of the 
modern techniques, both of law and of other disciplines, now avail- 
able for handling the many social, psychological and emotional 
problems arising in the difficult, delicate field of marital disloca- 
tions. ... 

North Carolina 

MAMIE DOWD WALKER, first judge of the Juvenile Court 
for the City and County of Durham, was one of the ardent sup- 
porters of the recent $250,000 recreation bond issue and 10c per- 
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missible tax levy of Durham City Council to provide “a break for 
= boys and girls instead of a break-in for you!” 
lo 

New judges introduced at the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges in Columbus, January 28 and 
29 included LOUCKS B. BROWN, Probate and Juvenile Court of 
Hardin County, Kenton; DON J. YOUNG, JR., Probate and Juve- 
nile Court of Huron County, Norwalk; ALBERT A. WOLDMAN, 
Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County, Cleveland; ROBERT F. 
FORD, Probate and Juvenile Court of Geauga County, Chardon; 
WAYNE T. FOGLE, Court of Common Pleas, Division of Domes- 
tic Relations and Juvenile Court of Franklin County, Columbus. 

The annual meeting approved the Standards for the Detention 
of Children recommended by the committee on detention care of the 
Ohio Probation and Parole Association. 

The spring meeting was held in the Mahoning County Court- 
house, Youngstown, on Friday, May 21. HENRY P. BECKEN- 
BACH, Court of “ommon Pleas, Division of Domestic Relations 
and Juvenile Court, was host to the meeting and presided at the 
2:30 P.M. session. BRUCE HENDERSON of the Common Pleas 
Court, Division of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, War- 
ren, addressed the meeting, speaking “As a New Judge Views Our 
Problems.” Chief Ted O’Connor of the juvenile division of the 
Youngstown Police Department led a discussion on “Co-operation 
between Police and Juvenile Courts.” 

The 1955 annual meeting is scheduled for January 26 and 27. 

PAUL W. ALEXANDER, Court of Common Pleas, Division 
of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, Toledo, and HARRY L. 
EASTMAN, Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, have 
been honored by inclusion in Who’s Who in America, volume 28, 
1954-1955. 

Read about them on pages 41 and 764 respectively. 
Pennsylvania 

Speaking at a two-day seminar sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Society of Newspaper Editors at Pennsylvania State College, 
GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, 
said problem children must be looked at as individuals, and not in 
the abstract, if they are to be understood. 

“It’s time,” he said, “to take the blindfold from justice and let 
her see children as parents do.” He said courts must take a parental 
attitude toward juvenile delinquents brought before the bar of 
justice. “They are people and they have fundamental rights and 
wants. Their greatest need is to be wanted and to receive the stimu- 
lation of encouragement to grow up into good citizenship.” 


At the 167th Commencement Exercises on Wednesday, June 
9, 1954, the University of Pittsburgh conferred the honorary Doc- 
tor of Laws degree on GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM. 

Judge Schramm was presented by Dr. Edward Ray Weidlein, 
president of the Mellon Institute, who said: 


. 
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“Mr. Chancellor, I have the honor, Sir, to present Gustav L. 
Schramm, president judge of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania. 

“Gustav L. Schramm was born in Pittsburgh, educated in the 
public schools of Pittsburgh, and from the University of Pitts- 
burgh holds the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, 
Bachelor of Laws. He holds the degree, Doctor of Philosophy, from 


Columbia University, and the honorary degree, Doctor of Laws, 
from Saint Vincent College. 


“In his student days and on through his years as a lawyer and 
a judge, he has done great service to the community. He was a 
member of the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh from 1918 
to 1953. From 1925 to 1934 he was the attorney directing the Legal 
Aid Society of Pittsburgh, and in 1946 he was chairman of the 
Panel on Juvenile Courts and Delinquency of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Nationai Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Washington, D. C. In 1934, he won the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce Certificate for outstanding achievement in the 
legal field. 

“He has been judge of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
for over 20 years. He has served two terms as president of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges and two terms as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges. He is 
chairman of the National Juvenile Court Foundation. 


“Is is my privilege and pleasure, Mr. Chancellor, to present 
for the honorary degree, Doctor of Laws, Gustav L. Schramm.” 

Chancellor’s Fitzgerald’s Citation read: 

“Gustav L. Schramm, President Judge of the Juvenile Court 
of Allegheny County, loyal alumnus of this University, friend of 
children, steady and faithful in your upholding of the high meaning 
and purposes of the law. . .. for the service you have given in the 
county, the state, and the nation, I confer upon you the honorary 
degree, Doctor of Laws, with all the rights and privileges pertain- 
ing thereto.” 

Virginia 

The Virginia Council of Juvenile Court Judges held its an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point Comfort, on 
April 28 and 29. 

JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, JR., Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court of Richmond, addressed the meeting on “How the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges can Assist the Juvenile 
Judges of Virginia.” HUGH REID, County Court of Arlington 
County, led a discussion on “The Juvenile Traffic Offender.” 
IRENE L. PANCOAST, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Alexandria, was moderator of a discussion on “Trends in Offenses 
by Juveniles.” 

Newly elected to guide the Virginia Council in 1954-1955 are 
HUGH REID, Arlington, president; RALPH H. RICARDO, Ports- 
mouth, first vice-president; BENJAMIN H. CAMPBELL, Peters- 
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burg, second vice-president; IRENE L. PANCOAST, Alexandria, 
secretary-treasurer. 

JUDGE REID is currently Grand Master of Masons in Vir- 
ginia, adding a new honor to the already long list of activities and 
acomplishments. 

K. A. PATE, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Roa- 
noke, is president of the recently organized Roanoke affiliate of the 
Cerebral Palsy Association, and is a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Salvation Army in Roanoke. 

JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, JR., has been elected to honor- 
ary membership in the Exchange Club of Richmond. 

JUDGE REID and JUDGE MONTGOMERY will represent 
the Virginia judges at the ae conference in Colorado Springs. 
Judge Cochran Retires 

HERBERT G. COCHRAN, = has presided over the Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court of Norfolk since 1928, retired 
from that bench on May 1, 1954. He had been in poor health for 
some time. WALTER A. PAGE, a member of the Virginia Assembly 
since 1948, succeeds him. 

Commenting editorially on Judge Cochran’s retirement, the 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch said: “Judge Cochran brought into his 
office special equipment in education and experience in dealing 
with the types of problems which play so large a part in the work 
of this court. In this service, in which he was one of the pioneers, 
he attained national recognition. 

“Judge Cochran, who was practicing law in Norfolk, began 
his public service in 1916 as public defender. He demonstrated then 
his feeling for the type of service he later was to enter. After 
serving for several years as substitute judge, he was appointed to 
the judgeship of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court in 
1928, to succeed the late W. W. Dey who had established the court. 

“He has performed this service with a sense of dedication. 
The recognition of his service throughout Virginia and the Nation 
is suggested by the fact that he was president of the Virginia Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1930; was a member of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection in 1931, served as a 
director of the National Probation Association from 1928 to 1945 
and as a member of its advisory council since 1945, and has been 
active in many other organizations concerned with problems of 
juvenile care and domestic relations. 

“Judge Cochran has been one of the conspicuous figures in 
this field and his enforced retirement is a source of regret.” 

Who’s Who in America notes also that Judge Cochran was a 
member of the advisory committee of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. 

Wisconsin 

GEORGE F. FRANTZ, County Court, Lancaster, who is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the State Board of Juvenile Court Judges, 
advises that the annual spring meeting of the Wisconsin group will 
be held at Maxwelton Braes near Bailey’s Harbor June 16 to 18. 
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The Loan That Failed 


By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Duval County, Florida 


The juvenile court judge frequently finds himself involved 
in nonjudicial and extracurricular activities as he pursues his way 


from day to day. The following story describes a rather tragic 
extrajudicial experience. 


The Request 


Someone had sent him to me, he said, because “they” told him 
I might know to whom to send him. What he wanted was to borrow 
$500 on his little home ’way out on the edge of town, which, he 
said, house and lot, was easily worth $2,500. 

“Why do you want to encumber your little home?” I asked. 


“I don’t want to,” he said, “but I’ve got to have some money 
to get my wife in the hospital. We’re expecting a new baby in about 
a month and I want to see that she has good care.” 

He was a clean-cut young man, alert and erect—from military 
training partly—and he had good grey eyes that looked you fair in 
the face through heavy-rimmed glasses. 

We talked over his request and various other things. He told 
me about one good job he had held for three years. It was from the 
savings on this job that he had paid for the lot and the material 
for his house. He had built the house mostly by himself in his spare 
time before and after work. Then came the deflation and he lost 
his good job. Odd jobs, a few days and a few hours here and there, 
had filled in pretty well since; but this hospital expense was more 
than he could meet and he was trying to pledge his property to 
meet it. 

Well, that was reasonable enough. 

I suggested a friend of mine who sometimes had money tc 
place on real estate, and asked him to let me know how he came out. 
He thanked me, apologized for troubling me and went out. 

That was three months ago. 


The Return 


Yesterday he came back. His shoes were shapeless and worn- 
out. There is something pathetic about shapeless, worn-out shoes, 
especially if one stands up straight in them. His clothes also were 
shabby; but he wore them well even if they were well-worn. His 
grey eyes still looked out clearly and a little defiantly through the 
horn-rimmed glasses. 

What I mean to infer is that he showed signs of a hard strug- 
gle but HE WAS NOT WHIPPED. Whereat I wondered when I 
heard what he had to say. 

No, he had not got the loan; should have told me about it, but 
didn’t want to bother me about it. 
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“How about the baby?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he answered simply, ‘“‘we lost it.” 

He went on to explain a little obstetrical technique about which 
1 didn’t know much. If the mother had been in a hospital and under 
observation, the complication could have been noted and serious 
consequences forestalled. As it was, by the time the doctor could 
come, it was too late. They were fortunate to save the mother. 


“The doctor charged $50 and it cost $25 to get the little thing 
put away—and I’ve been trying to get that paid and earn enough 
to feed my wife and the child I’ve got left.” 

His eyes were moist, but they were also strained and desperate. 

I saw a coyote, one time, cornered against a muddy bank by 
a pack of hounds. It had the same strained and desperate look in 
its eyes. 

“T’ve never been in jail or arrested,” he went on, rather to 
himself, “but I’m not going to see my wife and child go hungry.” 

Then, “Excuse me for bothering you about this,” he said, re- 
collecting himself; “I thought maybe you might know of a job.” 

We didn’t know of a job, but we knew of a MAN— and when 
we told him the story he managed to make a place for him. How? 
You’ll have to ask him. 


There are a few such men—for which we devoutly thank God! 
“The Little Thing” 


It cost $25 to put the “little thing” away. 

Just a tiny bundle of human flesh, buried under the sand in 
an obscure corner of Evergreen Cemetery—that was all! But it 
was the substance and pattern that God made in the beginning. It 
was to have felt the breath of life and to have become the dwelling 
place of a human personality and a divine soul. 

It wasn’t much of a funeral. The mother, of course, couldn’t 
go. Just the father and a few friends to put the “little thing” quiet- 
y away. 

Of course, there are lots of “ifs” to the story. If the man had 
come back, we could have arranged to have the mother hospitalized 
at St. Lukes, either free or on credit. St. Lukes is not technical about 
those things. 

If the loan had gone through, he would have taken care of 
it himself. He didn’t want charity, and he feared to ask for credit. 
All he wanted was a CHANCE to care for himself and his own by 
the toil of his hands and the sweat of his brow. 

If society were not so stupid and so stupidly and selfishly or- 
ganized, it would see that the great problem of unemployment was 
sanely and systematically met. Unemployment for men of this type 
is a social sin. Society should take care of its own; and that part of 
society which is Jacksonville should take care of its own. 

It costs but $25 to put the “little thing” away! — 

Merciful God! How cheap—how very cheap! 
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Humanity And The Juvenile Court 


“Judge Drew wants to have more humanity and less ‘legal 
law’ in juvenile courts, and he wants the court to have jurisdiction 
over the delinquent parent, because that is the source of the child’s 
delinquencies. For punishments he would substitute teaching... 
for both parent and child. For punishment he would substitute 
sympathetic and caretaking paternalism...And the judge’s opin- 
ion, after much watching in the juvenile court and much thinking, 
is that there are few, if any, really ‘bad boys.’ ” 


“Judge Drew’s remarks regarding the juvenile court bring 
out very strongly the steadily growing recognition that the old 
principle of penology. . .the revengeful, supposedly deterrent theory 
...has been proved a failure. The modern principle is that more 
can be accomplished by preventing crime than punishing offenders. 

_ “The juvenile court is one of the effects of this changing 
method of dealing with offenders. It was created to care for neg- 
lected and delinquent children and to deal with the adults respon- 
sible for their condition. Most of these children are more sinned 
against than sinning. The State, through the juvenile court, steps 
in to protect them against the cupidity, the cruelty or the careless- 
ness of their natural guardians. To this end, Judge Drew argues 
that every vestige of criminality should be removed from the juve- 
nile court. The children should not be regarded even as putative 
criminals but should be treated equitably. 

“This is the spirit in which the court was created and the 
spirit in which alone it can justify its creation. It is a tribunal for 
the protection of children, not for their punishment; for the pre- 
vention of crime, not for the avenging of it.” 

The above quotations, from newspapers long since discon- 
tinued, referred to an address Judge John B. Drew delivered before 
the Pittsburgh Conference of the Saint Vincent de Paul Society 
on Sunday, November 28, 1915. The first quotation is from an 
editorial in The Pittsburgh Leader; the second from an editorial in 
The Pittsburgh Dispatch. .issues of November 29, 1915 

Judge Drew sounded the need for a model law covering the 
care, education and protection of children so that the government, 
through assuming more of the duties of parents, might eventually 
compel parents to discharge responsibilities they were shirking. 
To have the juvenile court embrace jurisdiction over delinquent 
parents as well as over delinquent children, he said, was one of the 
great needs of the day, only in the interest of children but also in 
the interest of democracy. 

Much has been done since Judge Drew’s day. Juvenile juris- 
diction has been removed from the county court in which he exer- 
cised it, and has been vested in a specially conceived, specially es- 
tablished, separate juvenile court. The trend to paternalism 
which many feared might result in lost liberties has been control- 
led ; but there is ample authority for dealing with those cases where 
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neglect of private duties necessitates government intervention in 
the interest of children. 

Judge Drew has gone; but the work he accomplished when 
exercising juvenile jurisdiction on the county court bench and the 
impetus he gave to the establishment of a separate juvenile court 
have secyred results that more than justified the “new methods” 
aimed “to provide children with helpful sympathetic surroundings 
accompanied by instruction which will tend to make them honest, 
= members of society.”—The Pittsburgh Press, November 29, 

Judge Drew died in 1953. He had the unique distinction of 
being successively judge of the County Court and the Common 
Pleas Court of Allegheny County, of the Superior Court and the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, concluding his judicial service as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
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